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the sulphonamide group of drugs, the results had not been entirely
satisfactory.
A description of all chemicals possessing bactericidal properties
is impossible, but a consideration of the different classes into
which these agents have been grouped is both useful and instruc-
tive. There is no uniform law governing their action ; many
variable factors are involved, and each may modify considerably
the efficiency of the destructive process. Factors of particular
importance in this respect are the nature of the agent, the
organism, temperature, time of action and the menstruum in
which the reaction is taking place.
Distilled Water. There appears to be no universal opinion
about the bactericidal action of distilled water. Some destructive
action seems to take place, but in many experiments the presence
of impurities in the water has not been satisfactorily excluded. The
different species of bacteria vary considerably in their behaviour
to distilled water ; spores, however, are definitely resistant to its
action. Osmosis does not appear to play an important rdle in
whatever destructive action distilled water may possess.
Acids. The bactericidal action of acids is largely dependent
on the degree of electrolytic dissociation exhibited, i.e., on the
concentration of the H ions. Inorganic acids, as a general
rule, are more active than organic acids as they dissociate more
readily. Hydrochloric acid and sulphuric acid are most commonly
used in practice; excess is necessary as they tend to combine
easily.
Alkalies*   The disinfectant effect of alkalies also tends to be
proportional to their electrolytic dissociation, i.e., to the con-
centration of the OH ions;   KOH  is one of the most active
as it readily dissociates.   In some cases, where the base is an
alkaline earth, as barium hydroxide, the cation also has a toxic
action on the  bacteria.   As a general rule H ions are more
effective than OH ions.     Tubercle bacilli are more resistant    /
to alkalies than other vegetative bacteria.   The disinfectant action v
of soaps is due mainly to the presence of alkalies.
Oxidizing Agents. Substances which readily give up oxygen
are usually active disinfectants. They are consequently widely
employed in practice, particularly hydrogen peroxide and
potassium permanganate. The presence of organic matter tends
to reduce the value of these agents.
Halogens. Members of the halogen group are strong disin-
fectants, but, as they break down rapidly in aqueous solution